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THE EDITOR'S FENCE 


1. The Conference in Philadelphia: This issue contains two papers which will 
serve as the basis for discussion at the Conference on English Fiction in Transition 
(1889-1920) to be held during the MLA meetings in Philadelphia. Since MLA limits 
conference attendance to 35 persons, requests for admission should be directed to 
the Discussion Leader: 


Richard Stang 
Department of English 
Carleton College 

Northfield, Minnesota 


The details of the meeting (time, place, date, program, etc.) appear later in this 
issue, 


2. The Conference Papers: Ford Madox Ford and, perhaps surprisingly, Virginia 
Woolf are the specific subjects of the two papers on the general topic ''Theories 
of Fiction: 1880-1920"' to be discussed by the Conference. Ford's appearance on 
the program requires no explanation. He was deeply involved in the making of the 
literature of the period from about 1880 to about 1920 in so many diverse ways 
that it is perhaps only surprising that the Conference has not specifically dealt 
with him at previous discussions. | hope Fordians and non-Fordians alike will 
take the opportunity to support or disagree with Mr. MacShane's views of Ford's 
ideas on novelistic techniques. 


Virginia Woolf's appearance in these pages and on the Conference program needs no 
apology but certainly does require some explanation. Mrs. Woolf has not been 
listed among EFT authors in the Bibliographies, News, and Notes section. However, 
because of her well-known comments on many EFT authors, especially on Bennett, 
Wells, and Galsworthy, and because she layed out a theory of fiction generally 
thought to imply a rejection of the lines along which many (not all) EFT authors 
seemed to be working, the period cannot be justly re-examined and fairly character- 
ized without reference to Mrs. Woolf's theories and practice. Professor Ramsay's 
paper, therefore, is intended to suggest comparisons between Mrs. Woolf's theories 
and methods and those of EFT authors with whom she contrasted herself. Professor 
Ramsay's analysis of Mrs. Woolf's use of symbols and his comments on her use and 
transcendence of external reality should stimulate a lively discussion. 


3. Kiplingitis: Edward Lauterbach and |, and, | suspect, our collaborating 
annotators have an irritation that might be calied Kiplingitis. The inflamation, 
however, is not caused by Kipling but by Kiplingites and anti-Kiplingites. Together 
we have read well over 1,000 articles, notes, paragraphs, lists, books, printed 
foreign-language dissertations, and reviews, In the course of this raking and 
sifting, the prime cause of irritation has been the inaccuracy, ambiguity, and 
disgraceful carelessness of almost all the bibliographies, indexes, and guides 

for material about Kipling. Even the more specialized bibliographies by reputable 
Kipling scholars have often been next to useless in locating material; CBEL, 

however useful it may be for other authors and perhaps earlier periods, is, where 
Kipling is concerned, more of a hindrance than a help; Ehrsam, whose bibliography 

is in most respects the most thorough to about 1935, makes no distinction between 
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reprints in newspapers of Kipling's speeches and comments on his work, nor between 
two-sentence remarks in passing ard full-fledged articles; Carrington's list of 
secondary materials is inexcusably inaccurate and incomplete on publication data; 
and so on. Equally annoying has been our experience with much of the pointless 
bickering in NOTES & QUERIES, and similar publications, over non-existent Kipling 
problems (for example, one writer began an extended discussion and after a long, 
tiresome series of replies, counter-statements, and more replies finally confessed 

that the information on which his original comment had been based was wrong). 


We have reached the point at which we read Kipling between annotations as an 
antidote to Kiplingitis. | make an issue of these matters here in order partly 
to explain the delays referred to below. 


4, Kipling Marches On: The Kipling project may well run through three numbers of 
EFT. These will all be part of Volume II! (1960) and they will be paginated con- 
tinuously. It is possible that the last part of the Kipling bibliography will not 
be in the mails until early 1961, Preparing a typescript, editing, stenciling, 
proofreading, mimeographing, assembling, stapling, stuffing, stamping, and mailing 
necessarily lag behind annotating. For this labor we have a staff of three people 
and the assistance of Mrs. Nuss, the seemingly tireless and expert head secretary 
of the Purdue English Department who types EFT stencils as complex routine depart- 
ment duties allow. We ask subscribers to be patient as Kipling marches on. Ours 
is a do-it-yourself publication; we like to think that this accounts for its best 
qualities as well as its shortcomings. 


S. Future EFTs: Volume II! (1960), as | have said, will continue and end with 
the Kipling project. The present number is the first number of Volume IV (1961); 
it is designed to put into the hands of EFT subscribers beforehand the papers to 
be discussed at the conference in Philadelphia. Other numbers to be published 

in 1961 will include the following material: 


1}, Ronald Freeman's survey of books containing works by EFT authors as 
well as general works on the EFT period. 


2. My report on a survey of EFT authors taught in various courses and 
works of which low-cost reprints are desired, as indicated by a sampling 
of about 200 colleges and universities. 


3. A list of inexpensive American and British reprints (chiefly paperback) 
of works by EFT authors, 


4, Frank MacShane's bibliography of periodical publication by Ford Madox 
Ford, supplementary items about him, and major collections of Ford's Mss 
and books (public and private) in America and England. 


5. Joseph Wolff's supplement to our bibliographies of secondary material 
on Gissing. 


6. My second supplement to our bibliographies of secondary material on 
Moore. 


7. Martin Kallich's annotated bibliography of writings about Lytton 
Strachey, 


Ve 


8. Two or three papers to be discussed at the EFT Conference in Cincinnati 
(1961). 


Also in progress is work on John Buchan, Henry Handel Richardson, Havelock Ellis, 
H.H. Munro, and others. | shall welcome suggestions for other projects we might 
consider for publication in EFT and for future programs of the Conference. 


6. Dissertations and Research in Progress: | welcome news of dissertations and 
other work in progress. Whenever possible, | am, with the scholar's permission, 
happy to note such work. I have often been informed that notices in EFT have 
resulted in very helpful exchanges of ideas between researchers working on similar 
topics. Although my correspondence still runs to about 600 to 700 letters a year, 
| always can find time to respond to anyone having a query, suggestion, or comment 
of interest to EFT readers. 


7. EFT Advisory Committee: Now being formed, this committee will be a working 
committee as well as an advisory one. The duties of this committee will include 
advising the editor on the content of EFT, making suggestions for the Conference 
program, and occasionally serving as readers of papers submitted for publication 
in EFT. However, this committee will be of the greatest use to the editor in 
locating books, periodicals, and newspapers we must consult for our annotated 
bibliographies. The committee will generally not be expected to annotate items 
being searched. 


To date | have asked four scholars to serve on this committee; eventually | shall 
increase the number to about ten, I! hope to have scholars on this committee who 
have access to major research libraries in various parts of the country. Thus, 
T. E. M. Boll will be our searcher in the Philadelphia area, Ruth Temple (and 
perhaps one more person) in the New York area, Stanton Millet in the excellent 
University of Illinois library, and Joseph Wolff in the Chicago area, 1! plan to 
make an appointment or two in the New England states to cover Yale and Harvard, 
the Boston Public Library, and the Boston Athenaeum; one or two on the West 

Coast for University of Southern California, the various campuses (especially 
those at Berkeley and Los Angeles) of the University of California, the Hunting- 
ton Library, and the public libraries at San Francisco and Los Angeles; and 
perhaps one person at University of Texas to cover the libraries at various 

Texas colleges and universities as well as those in other locations of the South- 
west. I! am also still trying to locate a willing and able EFT scholar in the 
Washington, D. C., area; it would save us much time and effort to have someone 
with easy access to the Library of Congress and to the bibliographical center, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. Purdue University Studies: Humanities Series: This series of monographs, 
supported by the Purdue Research Foundation, has recently been announced, Circulars 
describing this venture will shortly be distributed, Professor Robert Ogle, Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board, informs me that only manuscripts by members of the 
Purdue faculty are eligible, that this series is limited to work in the humanities 
longer than an article and shorter than a full-length book, that individual items 
will be issued in paperbound format and others as hardbound volumes. Several 
manuscripts have been accepted; one is at present ready for press, although no 
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specific publication date has yet been announced, The address of the sales and 
order office will 2e announced later. 


2. The First Monograph: THE PARADOX OF GEORGE ORWELL by Richard J. Voorhees is 
the first volume in the Purdue University Studies: Humanities Series, It will be 
paperbound, sell for about $1.95, and contain some 125 to 135 pages. The publi- 
cation date has not yet been released. However, some indication of Professor 
Voorhees! approach to the subject may interest EFT readers who may eventually wish 
to order the book. 


This is the first American book on Orwell. Unlike the three British studies, which 
blend biography and criticism of the works in chronological order, this one is 
organized around three paradoxes that can be traced in Orwell's work: (1) Orwell 
as a rebel with a remarkably strong sense of responsibility, (2) the man horrified 
by large concentiations of power but unwavering in his resolution to resist them, 
and (3) the crusader for a socialist society who was repelled by many of the corol- 
laries of socialism, 


| am sure the readers of EFT will forgive me the pride 1! take in announcing a book 
not only written by a colleague but published by the University which already 
underwrites MODERN FICTION STUDIES and the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING and 
whose English Department cooperates in very fundamental ways with the subscribers 
of EFT in making our journal possible. 


3. A Promising Newcomer: The first number (dated Fall 1960) of FIRST PERSON: A 
JOURNAL OF TRAVEL, MEMOIRS AND HUMOR has been published, Address: FIRST PERSON, 
Drumlin Road, Rockport, Massachusetts. An approval copy may be had for $1.00. 

The first number, among other interesting items, contains Richard Lid's ''Ford's 

GOOD SOLDIER: A Triumph of Narrative'' and Ford's ''Autobiographical Sketch.'' The 
inclusion of Thornton Wilder's "'A Diary: First and Last Entry'' and letters by 

Mark Twain and William Dean Howells under the title ''Nominate a Candidate'' as 

well as other articies and some illustrations make this a very promising publication, 


4, Change of Status: The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has become William 
Marsh Rice University. 


5. Mells: A Society and Its Journal: After various attempts during the 1930s 
to establish an H.G. Wells Society that would endure, one which promises to have 
a long life has come into being. And the Society, with J.R. Hammond as Acting 
Secretary, has issued the first number of its THE WELLSIAN. The contents of 
this journal are noted under \Wells' name in the Bibliographies, News, and Notes 
section later in this issue of EFT, The address of the H.G. \/ells Society is 
39, Rugby Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham, England. Further details appeared 
in EFT, Ill, No. 3 (1960), iv. 


ENGLISH FICTION TRANS TITION 


CONFERENCE 16 


Date : 28 December 1960 Time: 10:30 a.m. 
Place: Sylvania Hotel Room: Locust Room 


PROGRAM 


The meeting will be devoted to discussion of the following two papers, 
both printed in the succeeding pages of this number of EFT. Richard 
Stang, of Carleton College, will direct the discussion. 


FORD MADOX FORD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: TECHNIQUES OF THE NOVEL 
By Frank MacShane (English Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley). 


THE CLAIMS OF LANGUAGE: VIRGINIA WOOLF AS SYMBOLIST 


By Warren Ramsay (French Department, University of California, 
Berkeley) . 


Business Meeting 


Discussion Leader: ~ Secretary Pro Tempore: 
Richard Stang H.E. Gerber 

English Department English Department 
Carleton College Purdue University 
Northfield, Minnesota W. Lafayette, Indiana 


Attendance is limited. For admission to the Conference, please write to 
Richard Stang, Discussion Leader, at the above address. 
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Cri ti cad 4 Fords 
ia FORD MADOX FORD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: 7 
plé Seen THE TECHNIQUES OF THE NOVEL 
f (University of California, Berkeley) 


Ford Madox Ford was known as a champion of technique in the novel. Devoting 
almost aes many words to discussions of literature and the methods of writing as 

he gave to imaginative literature itself, Ford in his later years frequently 
described himself as ''en old man mad about writing.'' Essentially what he believed 
was that the novelist, like any other artist, had to master the tools of his art 
before he could be considered seriously. He was therefore firmly opposed to the 
inspired amateur who, though he migl:t write like a god on one page, could almost 
assuredly be expected to write like the weariest of literary hacks on the three 


succeeding pages. Ad 
ON 


Yet despite his insistence unon technical competence, Ford realised that al] 
writing involved a certain amount of compromise. By itself technique was no more 
a guarantee of excellence than insight or inspiration was. ‘/hat was needed was 

a combination of the two, and thie Ten often required a compromise in 
method. The act of compromise did not of necessity mean that standards were of 
no consequence: it only meant that writing a successful novel was like walking 

a tightrope. The excesses of technical virtuosity had to be avoided as much as 
the excesses of pas 


icn and emotional conviction. 


On the whole, however, Ford ceme down strongly in favour of technique. The 
attitude he adopted wes larcely an act of protest against the sort of literature 
produced during the reign of Sueen Victoria. Brought up amongst the "great 
figures" of Victorian literature, Ford soon reacted against their amiable general- 
isations, for he reaiised that much of what they asserted had proved to be false. 
Ruskin he therefore gharacter ised in later years as ''that most preposterous of all 
portentous humbugs,''' and he ascribed to the Victorians and the Romantics before 
them many of the difficulties with which his own generation had to cope. 


Thus Ford was dismayed that as late as 1914 Dostoievsky was enjoying a renewed 
popularity, By ertistic temperament opposed to all that Dostoievsky represented, 
Ford considered that his revival meant that the Romantic Movement was also being 
revived. ''The Romantic Movement coming back!'' he exclaims. ‘'For whatever 
Dostoievsky may be, he certainly isn't a Realist. His characters are extra- 
ordinarily vivid; but they are too vivid for the Realist School. They are too 
much always In one note; they develop little; they are static. His strong scenes 
are strong to the point of frenzy, but they are too full-dress: everybody has 

to be in them at once....'"' 


What, in short, Ford principally objected to in the Romantics was their exaggeration, 
their falsification of actuality by the portrayal of characters larger than life 

and by their presentations of scenes that could never take place in the world of 
ordinary events, Rementic literature therefore al] too easily became the literature 
of escape. In contrast, Ford believed that the duty of the novelist was to record 
his own times with as much accuracy and precision as possible. 


For this reason, Ford himself sided with the novelists that descended from Richard- 
‘son rather than with those descending from Fielding. He believed that the novel 


~ 
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had never been a serious art form in the work of men like Dickens and Thackeray, 
and that it had remained for Stendhal, Turgenev, Flaubert and Maupassant to 
develop the novel as a vehicle for intelligent discussions of life. Diderot, 
for example, Ford credited with ‘'the discovery that words put into the mouths 
of a snagerter need not be considered as having the personal backing of the 
author.''? Stendhal, in turn made it evident, with LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR, that a 
novel could be the medium for a serious assessment of actual cxperience, for 

he did ''not take sides with the virtuous whose virtues cause tliem to prosper 

or with the vicious wnose very virtues drive them nearer and nearer to the 
gallows or ti:e pauper's grave. Finally, Ford considered Flaubert's EDUCATION 
SENTIMENTALE one of the greatest of novels because it was ‘written from a stand- 
point of very nearly perfect aloofness.’ 


Lest these considerations seem secondary, it is necessary to point out that they 
are based on the belief that art has, at the end, a very real and definite 
purpose. The function of fiction is not merely to amuse but is to show readers 
what life is really like. Because of his heightened powers of observation, the 
good novelist is especially suited for this task, There is a deeper purpose, 
however, ti:at a novel should not merely make people see but also make them 
understand. ‘'’The supreme service tliat art can render to humanity,'' Ford once 
wrote, "if our civilisation is not to disappear... [is to show that] tout savoir 
is not only tout pardonner, it has got to be tout aimer.'' 


Methods adopted by a novelist are therefore of the utmost importance, for as a 
lawyer usually presents his bricf in one of two ways, so a novelist presents his 
picture of life with one of two distinct methods. The lawyer's choice is either 
to present the facts and let the faccs speak for themselves or to present the 
facts and then, by various rhctorical devices, to attempt to persuade the jury 
that his cause is right. in the same way, the writer can merely show what life 
is like, without the addition of comment, or he can, having presented his scenes 
and characters, proceed to obtrude on the reader his observations concerning 

the behaviour of his characters. The danger implicit in the novelist or lawyer 
who comments and attempts to persuade is precisely that he is writing to per- 
suade. lic has an axe to grind, and his writing is designed to convince the 
reader of something. His moral standpoint may be acceptable to the majority of 
mankind, but if iic tries to persuade ratiier than merely to show, he cannot be 
interested primarily in spreading understanding amongst people, for persuasion 
forces people to take sides. 


The danger, furthermore, for the artist who tries to convince the reader of 
something is that later generations may no longer consider the personal beliefs 


of the author to be very interesting. Im one of his books Ford cites the example 
of George Eliot, who in her day was almost omnipotent as a critical influence, 
Yet for the twenticth-century reader George Eliot has become a writer unreadable 
in herself and negligible as a critical illustration. Her character-drawing 
appears to be singularly wooden: licr books without any form, her style entirely 
pedestrian and her solemnity intolerable.'' The trouble with George Eliot, 
according to Ford, was that she desired to be an influence on the morality of 

her time. Ignoring her artistic conscience, she ''became inflated by the idea 

of the writer as prophet, she evolved monstrous works which contained her end- 
less comments upon Victorian philosophy....'7 And for that reason she is 
unreadable today. ‘'Trollope, on the other hand, observed the world he lived 

int: his characters walk upon the ground; perhaps they are even a little flat- 
footed, but his observations have the light of facts, filtered through the 
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screen of personality.” He at least did not take himself so seriously as George 
Eliot did and he kept his comments more or less to himself, with the result that 
today Trollope can be read for pleasure, 


At the turn of the century wien iic was himself beginning to write, Ford observed 

in the figure of Rudyard Kipling further support of his contention that the 
business of a writer is to write and not to preach. Early recognising Kipling's 
genius, his verbal skill and boldness in using the vernacular, Ford believed that 
in his-later work Kipling had deserted his muse: ‘'But at a certain stage of his 
career Mr. Kipling became instinct with the desire to be of importance, with the 
result tiiat, using his monumental and semi-Biblical language, alternating it with 
his matchless use of colloquialisms, Mr. Kipling set out to attack world problems 
from the point of view of thc journalists' club smoking-room and with the ambitions 
of a sort of cross between the German Emperor of caricature and a fifth-form public 
school boy. This is a lamentable record, for in Mr. Kipling we seem to have lost 9 
for good a poct of the highest vitality, a writer the most emotionally suggestive.’ 


In Gissing, Ford found the other side of the penny. For although Gissing never 
engaged in propaganda, he was, for all his industrious compilations of actuality, 

in Ford's opinion so unimaginative as to have no appeal whatever. There was 

nothing wrong with Gissing's subject matter, or even with the seriousness of his 
attitude, but artistically he was inept. ‘'Of the few books of Gissing's that | 

have been able to read,'' Ford noted, ''the only word that |! can find to say is that 
they were ugly--essentially ugly, in soul, in construction, in wording. Or else 10 
it was the Ryecroft book which was bad sentimentalism in pretty pretty phraseology.'! 


These comments suggest that Ford was aware of the complexities of artistic creation. 
But this knowledge did not come to him overnight, and it was only due to wide 
reading and a continuous practice of his art that he developed standards of 
judgment. During the early part of his literary career, Ford had concentrated on 
the writing of verse, and most of his contemporaries originally looked upon him 
as a poct rather than as a novelist. By 1898, however, Ford had written a con- 
siderable quantity of prose and had met a number of prose writers with whom he 

was to be on intimate terms for some years. Amongst these were Stephen Crane 

and John Galsworthy, but most important to Ford were his new friendships with 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad, In the late autumn of 1890, Conrad asked Ford 

if he would collaborate with him, and for the next five ycars the two men worked 
together almost constantly. Their artistic point of view was virtually identical: 
they both admired the same French novelists and they both believed that what the 
English novel most needed was a new form. Thus they would have agreed with Henry 
James, whose work they admired almost alone amongst contemporary novels, when, 

in a letter to alpole, James placed himself firmly on the side of careful and 
conscious art, 


At least when you ask me, if 1! don't feel Dostoieffsky's 'mad jumble 
that flings things down in a heap' nearer truth and beauty than 

the picking and composing that you instance in Stevenson, | reply 
with emphasis that | feel nothing of the sort, and that the older 

1 grow and the more | go the more sacred to me do picking and 
composing become--though naturally 1! do not limit myself to 
Stevenson's kind of the samc. Don't let any one persuade you-- 
there are plenty of ignorant and fatuous duffers to try to do 
it--that strenuous sclection and comparison are not the very 

essence of art, and that Form is [not] substance to that degree 


that there is absolutcly no substance without it. Form alone 

takes, and holds and preserves, substance--saves it from the 

welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of tepid 
pudding, and tiiat makes one ashamed of an art capable of such 
degradations. Tolstoi and D. are fluid pudding, though not taste- 
less, because of the amount of their own minds and souls in solution 
in the broth gives it savour and flavour, thanks to the strong, rank 
quality of ti.cir genius and experience. But ti:ere are all sorts 

of things to be said of them, in particular that we see how great 

a vice is their lack of composition, their defiance of economy and 
architecture, directly they are emulated and initiated; then, as 
subjects of emulation, models, they quite give themselves away. 
There is nothing so deplorable as a work of art with a leak in 

its interest; and there is no such leak of interest as through 
commonness of form. Its opposite, the found (because the sought- 
for,) form is the absolute citadel and tabernacle of interest. 


What James here puts down in teciinical terms Joseph Conrad expressed more phi lo- 
sophically in his famous preface to THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS”. The primary 
appeal of art, he says, is emotional; it is the appeal of one temperament to 
another through the senses. Intellectual persuasion is the province of exposition 
and oratory, but tlhe vision of life provided in a work of fiction relies almost 
entirely on its emotional impact. For this reason, writes Conrad, fiction ‘'must 
strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the colour of painting, 
and to the magic of music--which is the art of arts. nd it is only through 
complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending of form and substance; it 
is only through an unremitting never-discouraged care for the shape and ring of 
sentences...'' that the primary appeal of art can be realized. ''My task,'' he 
concludes with the well-known words, ''which | am trying to achieve is, by the 
power of the written word to make you hear, to make you feel--it is, before all, 
to make you see. That--and no morc, and it is everything."' 


The desire for form and the accomplishment of it are, of course, quite different 
things, but certainly one essential element is consistency in point of view. If 
an author wobbles or wavers in the way in which he looks at his characters, his 
vision of life will be self-contradictory and his work to tiat extent will be 
botched. ‘/riters like James, Conrad and Ford all thercfore insisted in adopting 
a completely aloof point of view, for tiiy believed that the artist as creator 
could not take sides with his characters. 


Ford's attitude towards John Galsworthy rests almost entirely on this point, 
and in 1900 he wrote a letter to Galsworthy in the course of which he pointed out 
what he considered to be a fault in VILLA RUBEIN: 


Then again, there is not enough vinegar in the salad. You are 
too kind, too deferential to your characters; you haven't enough 
contempt, enough of the saeva indignatio. Perhaps you have not 
enough aloofness from them; have drawn them too much from life. 
Catholicity is the first necessity of a writer on men; but 

there must also be room enough for the reaction. Turgenev had 
plenty, plenty, plenty of human sympathy, but all the time he 
was putting in his Bazarovs and his young men and old, his maids 
and matrons, he knew that he, as Creator, was infinitely above 
them, and at times that peeped out. Let it come out in your 
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work too. You too are miles above any of the chargcters you 
create; you must be or you could not create them. 3 


The fault in Galsworthy as an artist is, of course, precisely that he was not 
sufficiently aloof. He lacked tie element of cruelty that Ford once observed to 
be a clue to the artistry of tienry James. Much upset by social abuses and kindly 
disposed to the poor and down-trodden, Galsworthy gradually shifted the emphasis 
of his writings. Wot only did he shift to the theatre so that his message would 
have a direct impact, he became, as Ford noted, ‘''the moral observer of the British 
Middle Class.... It would we imagine be a mistake,'' Ford concludes, ‘'to say that 
Mr. Galsworthy takes himself more seriously as a prophet than as a man of letters. 
But such attention as he pays, to social abuses must logically weaken his claim to 
be considered as an artist,''’* The function of art, in Ford's and Conrad's 
opinion, was to present a picture of life as it is. This attitude demands objec~ 
tivity, A man with some ulterior purpose, on the other hand, be his purpose ever 
so noble, cannot be wholly objective since he will always falsify his observations 
for some special effect. He therefore inevitably vitiates his honesty as an 


artist. 


Accepting then a concern for form and an aloofness of point of view, there still 
remains the problem of language--not only the choice of words, but the rhythm of 
words combined. The contemporary writers who from the point of view of "style" 
Ford most admired were not men like Henry James whose sentences appeared to him 
to be too highly wrought, but writers like R.8. Cunninghame Graham, Stephen 
Crane and '!.H. Hudson. The reason for this preference may be found in Ford's 
belief that the language used by a writer should in the first place never of 


itself be noticeable. Galsworti:y agreed with this view, and his remarks on 
Hudson may be taken as representative of the attitude of both men: ''Style should 
not obtrude between a writer and his reader; it should be servant, not master. 

To use words so true and simple, tiiat they oppose no obstacle to the flow of 
thouglit and feeling from mind to mind, and yet by juxtaposition of word-sounds 
set up in the recipient continuing emotion or gratification--that is the essence 
of style; and Hudson's writing has pre-eminently this double quality...."' Of 
Cunninghame Graham's style, Ford in turn wrote, '‘It is, you will observe, so 
quiet, so lacking in the flamboyant; just the essentials of the scene are caught 
and written--not too carefully written--down. And the rest is a sort of cadenced 
music, like the sound of a violin, going on gently in a meditation, and then... 
just stopping!''!6 


But the other function of style is even more important, for it is above all to 
make the story interesting. Maupassant, Ford noted, is popular simply because 

he is very interesting, and interest is best created through surprise and by 
aboiding the commonplace and banal. The task of being unobtrusive and surprising 
at the same time is of course extremely difficult, for it requires both a firm 
control and a willingness to compromise when necessary. In Maupassant, Ford 
found that ‘'Every word is simp!¢e and colloquial, but each is vivid and exact; 
there is never a familiar (which means an uninteresting) succession of phrases. 
But--and this is the most important quality of all--no unusual or precious word 
stands out; if it did, it would arrest the attention and stop the flow of the 
story. These qualities in a 'style,' the slight crepitations of surprise, like 
the successive small explosions in a motor, keep the story running and lend to 

it actuality and |! fe. They make it interesting at the third or fourth reading.'!!7 
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This concern for the cxact word and the precise turn of plirase much exercised 
writers like James, Conrad and Ford and, during the years of their collaboration, 
Ford and Conrad spent many hours in disussing these nuances of style. Thus the 
two men would sit together on tiie lawn of Conrad's Pent Farm and, gazing at a 
field of corn, they would consider precisely how best to ‘'render'' what they saw 
before them, And then, perhaps later in the afternoon, their neighbour, H.G. 
“ells, would arrive and find himself drawn into these apparently esoteric dis- 
cussions. i/ells did not, of course, like them: "All this talk that | had with 
Conrad and Hucffer and James about the just word, the perfect expression, about 
this or that being 'written' or not written, bothered me....'' ‘lells thought about 
the matter, but in the end, adopting a defensive attitude and calling himself a 
“journalist,'' lic decided that ‘the happy word is the gift, the momentary capricious 
gift of the gods, a flash of mother-wit. You cannot train for it..., This in- 
cessant endeavour to keep prose bristling and have it 'vivid' all the time defeats 


its end," 


Yet the blunt impatience of \lells the modernist was to have humorous implications 
as when, for cxample, he praised the Elizabethans in print for their literary 
achievements, only to receive soon afterwards a Ietter from the temperamental ly 
old-fashioned Ford chiding him for this attitude: 


| lament to sec you fall into the error of upholding ‘'Elizabeth- 
anism.'' That sort of thing is the curse of modern English. 
What we want is to use our vernacular so skilfully that words, 
precious or obsolete, will not stick out or impede a reader.... 
| did think that you at least had a hearty contempt for the 
British classic -Elizabethans! Oh Lord: what single one of 
them, except Shakespeare, cd. express a clear thought clearly? 
No, sir: their vocabulary seems better than ours because we 
are creatures of association~--precisely because we consider 

a ploughed field "Nature". ‘Je have been taught to consider 
Elizabethan words as ''poetical''--and so we do.... If you will 
reconsider the matter you will see that [contemporary] slang 

is an excellent thing. (Elizabethan writing is mostly slang.) 
And, as soon as is practicable we shd. get into our pages every 
slang word that doesn't (in our selective ears) ring too 
horribly.... ‘/e must do that or we shall die, we and our 
language. 


Still, behind Wells's irritation with technical concerns lies a serious criticism 
of the literary methods of James, Conrad and Ford. For essentially what Wells 

is pointing out is that method by itself can accomplish nothing and that an 
excessive interest in technical virtuosity is as dangerous as a completely 
oblivious attitude towards it. In this matter of technique versus inspiration, 
Wells clearly represents a whole school of writers, and most serious Edwardian 
novelists came out strongly in favour of one or other point of view. For this 
reason the comments made by Arnold Bennett in an article published in 1913 are 

of special interest, for they represent an abrupt change of attitude on his part: 


it is a hard saying for me, and full of danger in a country whose 
artists have shown contempt for form, yet | am obliged to say 
that, as the years pass, | attach less and less importance to 
good technique in fiction. 1! love it, and | have fought for a 
better recognition of its importance in England, but | now have 


to admit that the modern history of fiction will not support 
me. \fith the single exception of Turgenev, the great novelists 
of tiie world, according to my own standards, have eitlier 
ignored technique or have failed to understand it.... 


And wiien we come to consider the great technicians, Guy de 
Maupassant and Flaubert, can we say that their technique will 
save them or atone in the slightest degree for the defects 

of their minds? Exceptional artists both, they are both 

now inevitably falling in esteem to the level of the second- 
ratc..., Nobody, now, despite all his brilliant excellences, 
would dream of putting de Maupassant with the first magnitudes. 
And the declension of Flaubert is one of the outstanding 
phenomena of modern Frenci: criticism. It is being discovered 
that Flaubert's mind was not quite noble enough=-that, indeed, 
it was a cruel mind, and a little anaecmic.... 


The one important attribute in the equipment of the novelist-- 
the attribute which indeed by itself practically suffices, and 
whose absence renders futile all other attributes, is fineness 
of mind. A great novelist must have great qualities of mind. 
His mind must be sympathetic, quickly responsive, courageous, 
honest, humorous, tender, just, merciful. He must be able to 
conceive the ideal without losing sight of the fact that it is 
a human world we live in. Above all, his mind must be permeated 
and controlled by common sense. His mind, in a word, must have 
the quality of being noble. Unless his mind is all this, he 
will never, at the ultimate bar, be reckoned supreme, That 
which counts, on cvery page, and all the time, is the very 
texture of his mind--the glass through which he sees things. 
Every other attribute is secondary, and is dispensable,20 


Although Bennett's literary burial of Flaubert and Maupassant now seems to have 
been somewhat premature, what he says has validity so far as excessive technical 
preoccupations are concerned. Ford himself had realised two years earlier, in 

his observations on the novels of George Moore, that although ‘'the technical 
excellencies of Mr. Moore are probably unsurpassed in the world at the present 
time,'' there was something repellent in his work. Ford says that Moore lacks 

the gift of poetry: ''Mr. Moore observes very wonderfully, but in their render- 
ings his observations are frozen. This is probably due to a defect of personality. 
The face of Mr. Moore that seems to look up at ¥s from his page has cold eyes. 

He is wonderful, but he sets fire to nothing.''2 


Yet in the end, Arnold Bennett's attitude is distinctly unhelpful. Even with 

an author possessing al! the attributes Bennett considers essential, there would 
still remain the problem of how to begin. Furthermore, although amateurishness 
may carry with it a certain amount of inspired insight, almost inevitably it 

will also clutter any work of fiction with many pages of generally unreadable 
matter. In the end, a writer can do very little about his personality: that 

is his gift. But he can do something about using his talents and his personality 
to their best purpose, and for that purpose technical interests are of greater 
value than reliance on momentary inspiration or fineness of mind. Ford believed 
that Joyce was riding his method to death. ‘'But,'' he adds, ''it is a good thing 
to ride a method to death: it lets other artists see of what it is capable. And 
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nothing is more useful to the Arts than to be offered an object-lesson in how 
far a Method can be made to go.’ 


Of course, if every writer rode his method to death, there would be no readable 
books, and great art consists of a happy balance between form and substance, 
between personality and le mot juste and no excessive adherence to one or the 
other. For this reason, it is essential to remember that compromise is frequently 
the key to satisfactory artistic effects. One of the more interesting instances 
of compromise in fiction may be found in an examination of the collaborated 

works of Conrad and Ford. tn his book on Conrad, Ford remarked of THE INHERITORS, 
that for his part he had aimed at an allusiveness of presentation (of characters, 
situation and dialogue) that would give the novel the same indcfiniteness that 
obtains in life itself. But tiie effort of reading such pages of the vaguest of 
hints must have been intolerable, and it was Conrad who, realising that novels 
were written to be read, rounded out the vaguenesses by inserting definite state- 
ments, and by giving each scene, as Ford records, 23 final tap,'' so that the 
meaning of the scene would be clear to the reader .2 The collaboration was 

thus an act of compromise--an attempt to bring method to terms with substance 

and actuality. 


In the bulk of Ford's own novels, and indeed stretching over the whole of his 
career, the same dichotomy between technique and conception may be observed. 

Ezra Pound commented that much of Ford's ''best prose was probably lost, as 
isolated chapters in unachieved and too-quickly issued novels''24 and that he 
wasted many novels in which arc found ‘excellent parts merely buried in writing 
done at his second best.' 29 Non- literary considerations were partially responsible 
for these failures, but in many of his novels Ford also scems to have concentrated 
on what he called ''sheer writing'' without first having conceived his situation 
with sufficient care or insight. So that, for example, although his last novels 
are extraordinary as instances of literary virtuosity, simply as believable 
stories they are quite impossible. ‘/hen, however, he combined--that is, when he 
compromised--his technical abilities with a conceivable situation, he wrote 

novels as good as any written during his time. A master of language with a 

firm sense of form, he had in the writing of THE GOOD SOLDIER and PARADE'S END, 
enough fineness of conception, or what Bennett would call fineness of mind, to 
produce works of the highest art, 


Ane yet it is certain that had Ford ignored the precepts of art which he so 
carefully learned and practiced, and had he relied, rather, on inspiration, he 
would never have produced anything worth reading today. The secret therefore 

would seem to lie in the realisation that no one canon of art is the single 

right one, however well it may seem suitable to a particular age. ''But sincerity 
and a tranquilly fierce enthusiasm of a man set upon expressing to the last word 
the truth as he sees it--these, though they are not a sure passport to immortality, 
are at least the only ones that a writer may find: 


"So, to the measure of light vouchsafed, 
Shine poet in thy place and be content." 
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THE CLAIMS OF LANGUAGE: 
VIRGINIA WOOLF AS SYMBOLIST 


By Warren Ramsay 
(French Department, University of California, Berkeley) 


No reader of TO THE LIGHTHOUSE (1927) is likely to have forgotten Charles Tansley, 
a rather disagreeable young man, on the whole, whose dissertation is variously 
‘described as being about the influence of somebody on something or something on 
somebody. I! should say at the outset that my essay is neither a dissertation nor 
Ja study of influence. I! simply wish to note, in the first place, ways of feeling 
about words, and, in the second, ways of using them, that Virginia Woolf shared 
with other writers of the 1880-1920 period. Her major novels appeared in the 
'twenties or shortly afterward; she has been called a novelist, sometimes the 
novelist, of that decade. But chronology, even granting that JACOB'S ROOM (1922) 
represented something new, does not bear out that judgment. THE VOYAGE OUT (1915) 
was mostly written in 1906, though it went unpublished for another nine years. 
NIGHT AND DAY (1919) was not an experimental novel; but by 1922 Virginia Woolf 

had done critical, reflective, formative work of such importance that the dates 

of publication of the great novels have more sociological than aesthetic relevance. 
Mrs. Brown of Mrs. Woolf's most famous essay ("'the spirit we live by, life itself,'' 
as she is identified in ''Mr, Bennett and Mrs. Brown‘) was, after all, the spirit 

of a certain time. Mrs. Brown was there when ''suddenly, like a chasm in a smooth 

7 road, ''the war came.'' The latter's own distinction between Edwardians and 
Georgians: Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy on the one hand, Forster, Lawrence and 


Joyce on the other, is the one to be kept in mind. 


Proust's subject was also the sudden chasm in the smooth road, He also populated 
the spaces on either side with characters that begin as classical types and end-- 
the major ones--in a becoming that acknowledges no Balzacian norms, no linking of 
distinctive trait to individual or of individual to group. The conception of 
character in fiction changed about 1910, even if human nature did not. Proust, 
of whom Mrs. Woolf wrote with such appreciation and conviction, gave the broadest 
formal expression to that change. Her work is much better understood in the light 
of his; and if this were a discussion of several aspects of the English novel in 
transition Proust's name would come up frequently. So, certainly, would 
Dostoievsky's, whose conception of character Mrs. Woolf knew from the close 
quarters of the translator, and as a sort of literary public defender. Dostoievsky's 
example was no less decisive for her than for Proust, about 1910. But her pro- 
nouncements on characterization are often more arbitrary than accurate. Why, for 
example, should the objects of a novelist's world be endowed with less visionary 
intensity if aligned at the beginning of a novel by Balzac (or even by Arnold 
Bennett if he had happened to possess visionary intensity) than if distributed 

at various points in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE? If the problem of subject and object, 
the interplay of character and environment, is never met in Virginia Woolf's 
criticism, the characters in her novels are lyric fractions, intense divisions 

of her own poetic consciousness rather than independent novelistic characters. 
Her unquestionable accomplishment, her unique excellence, is in the use of 
language, Over and over again she discovers the metaphor at once original and 
appropriate; and she can reduce language to profounder patterns. 
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It seems to me, in short, that Virginia Woolf shared theories and uses of language 
with writers ordinarily called Symbolists; and in an article that should not be 
unreasonably long | should like to concentrate on an essential aspect of her 
writings. It seems to me that she belonged to a family of minds for whom 
Mallarmé said that there is no such thing as prose, only lines of verse more or 
less tautly woven;' and that by studying certain family resemblances we may hope 
to learn more about the nature of language. We will find ourselves using the 
terms ''symbolism'' and ''symbolist''--mindful, however, that symbols cannot be clues 
to set or predictable meanings, as they would no doubt have been in Orlando's 
fifty-eight poetical works, if only they had survived, but rather to moments of 
being in a particularly changeful and private world, 


One way to begin a study of Virginia Woolf's language is with the concluding words 
of A WRITER'S DIARY (1953). The time is March, 1941, and the author is preparing 
to do nothing more out of the way than to cook dinner: ''And now with some 
pleasure,'' she writes, ''l find that it's seven; and must cook dinner. Haddock 
and sausage meat. I! think it is true that one gains a certain hold on sausage 
and haddock by writing them down ,''2 Having mentioned Mallarmé, we remember that 
he distinguished two styles in English, the ''common'' and the ''noble.'' The above 
must be in the common style, and it might have been nobler to quote some other 
passage--perhaps the one about "white words'' in THE WAVES (1931),3 where the 
writer seems to share the view that words must be scoured clean of everyday mean- 
ings before they are given fresh colors in the work of literary art. My point 
is, however, that on the final page of the book she wrote for herself Virginia 
Woolf reaffirms the main Symbolist position: the controling ''mystery of a name'' 
is alone capable of subjecting objects, ordering the real, The artists of 
language at a certain time return to a conception of language as emblem and 
evidence of humanity. The objects evoked may be those of one poetic style or 
— but the names are incantations, as Valery was continuing to say in the 
1940's, 


From this central position the other Symbolist assumptions work out like the 
remaining circles of Stefan George's DER SIiEBENTE RING. Objects, in this unquiet, 
humanly possessed reality, speak or writhe with life: for Neville in THE WAVES, 
for Septimus Smith in MRS, DALLOWAY (1925), very much as they did for Rilke's 
Malte Laurids Brigge. In those highly charged rooms the several pantheisms are 
rolled as it were into one ball. The ''visible music'' of MRS, DALLOWAY is akin 

to Mallarme's "indiscutable rayon--comme des traits dorent et déchirent un 4 
meandre de mélodies: ou la Musique rejoint pour former, depuis ‘lagner, la poesie." 
For the music of the Symbolists was their response, in imagery Of movement, to 
the dynamics of experience: the temporal dimension added to the spatial ones 
represented by the Parnassian ideal and Lily Briscoe's, Time-measurements are 
transcended toward an absolute outside time. Virginia Woolf's ''treasury of 
movements'' is not quite the same as Proust's moments privilégiés. Her moments 
are more varied, for one thing. Yet she must have learned quite as much from 
Proust as from Joyce about heightening the significance of the moment--and the 
single day. To this reader at least it seems that we are never allowed to forget 
a framework of significant events. 


Apropos of one of the marvelously fluid passages of TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, Erich 
Auerbach wrote: ''The important point is that an insignificant exterior occurrence 
releases ideas and chains of ideas which cut loose from the peengnt of the 


exterior occurrence and range freely through the depths of time.''? The immediate 
present of the whole episode, the present of the ''framing occurrence,'' as Auerbach 
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TS called it, is Mrs. Ramsay's measuring of the brown stocking for the lighthouse 
keeper's boy, using her fidgeting son James as a measuring-block. As she does 
this, two different exterior occurrences release her thoughts: the first, a 
glance around the room; the second, words spoken about Mrs, Ramsay by an unde- 
termined speaker. From these two points of departure Mrs. Ramsay's own monologue 
interieur, in the first instance, and the words of unknown speakers, in the 
second, weave the main fabric of the narrative at this point. We can only re- 
commend Auerbach's thoughtful analysis of the whole passage to anyone who may 
have missed it. Is he right, however, in saying that the exterior events are 
"insignificant''? One, Mrs. Ramsay's gaze around at the battered furniture of 
this summer house in the Isles of Skye, takes in tangible evidence of a way of 
living, a level of society which is certainly not the least of the author's subjects. 
The other, the words about Mrs. Ramsay, lead to important revelations of her 
character. Both intrusions from without acquire meaning in relation to the 
measuring for the lighthouse keeper's boy. Every student of fiction is familiar 
with the event, significant precisely because it is not conspicuous--except in- 
sofar as it fits into the total plan and direction of the work, Auerbach was, 

of course, paying his usual generous homage to the modern creative mind, and 

the new resiliencies of modern forms, Our question, following on such a work as 
Floris Delattre's ROMAN PSYCHOLOGIQUE DE VIRGINIA WOOLF, Bergsonian in spirit, 
studying the novels as expressions of duration, following too on Auerbach's 
chapter, is whether the time has not come to point to the patterns of exterior 
events in these works. With all her awareness of continuity through change and 
the inchoate quality of experience, Mrs. Woolf was also endowed with a tenacious 
and rather feminine attentiveness to clock, calendar, object, and a corresponding 
neatness in formal composition. She was another heir of Edouard Dujardin, bring- 
ing a freshness and immediacy to poetic narrative. But she was also a not-so- 
latent dramatist: witness Louis MacNeice's recent adaptation of THE WAVES for the 
B.B.C. Remarkably little pruning was needed to let THE WAVES came free and clear 
as a play--and remind us that there would have been no modern novels without 
classic plays and their framework of events. 


Now | should like to begin a discussion of one of the major themes and recurring 
images--a ''symbol,'' if we like--in three novels: THE VOYAGE OUT, TO THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE and THE WAVES, The titles state the theme--the voyage--and the character- 
izing image--the wave. Noting resemblances, | will refer to Mallarme more than 
other Symbolists; Baudelaire's ''Le Voyage,"' which laid powerful claim to the 

theme for modern poetry, and Rimbaud's ''Bateau ivre,'' piling up ''American'' imagery 
in a river-voyage toward a symbolic going-under, will also come to mind, As the 
young heroine of Virginia Woolf's first novel goes to her symbolic death in 
America, amid scenery as borrowed and bookish as all turn-of-the-century exoticism 
run together, we are struck by the sheer number of motifs clustered together in 

an over=-extended allegory. But we are also impressed by the essentially poetic 
nature of this projection across unverified reality. (E. M. Forster, like most 
Novelists, worked from verified reality toward imaginative construct.) There 

is an odd sort of intellectual vigor in details: the self-taught seaman who 
salvages nautica! images from Tyndall and Spencer, for example. There are the 
objects that cease to be objects: the ship ''in her vigour and purity...likened 

to all beautiful things, worshipped and felt as a symbol,'' the ship. that, after 
the second, ''more perceptible'' wave, ''gave a loud melancholy moan.''© The emphasis 
on subjectivity of perception, the ship appearing entirely different from different 
points of view, is also interesting, and distinctly Proustian. 
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Mrs. Woolf found the rhythm of her imaginative prose--''like a wave of the sea,'! 
as one of her critics observed--in JACOB'S ROOM: ''She bought TOM JONES...he 

liked TOM JONES...Fanny thought it all came from TOM JONES,'' etc. She gave it 
synaesthetic density there and in MRS, DALLOWAY: ''The leaden circles of Big Ben 
dissolved in the air...'' As they dissolve over and over again, finally closing 
over two aspects of a single personality, Mrs. Dalloway and Septimus Smith, the 
ebb and flow becomes the sign of a fundamental reality, human, not external, Yet 
it is interesting to see how, Clarissa Dalloway's servants having restored the 
image of herself without which she cannot live, the green folds of needlework 
lead to the green folds of water: ''Quiet descended on her, calm, content, as her 
needle, drawing the silk smoothly to its gentle pause, collected the green folds 
together and attached them, very lightly, to the belt. So on a summer's day waves 
collect, overbalance, and fall; collect and fall; and the whole world seems to 

be saying 'that is all' more and more ponderously, until even the heart in the 
body which lies in the sun on the beach says too, That is all. Fear no more, 
says the heart. Fear no more, says the heart, committing its burden to some 

sea, which sighs collectively for all sorrows, and renews, begins, collects, lets 
fall. And the body alone listens to the passing bee; the wave breaking; the 

dog barking, far away barking and barking.''7 


TO THE LIGHTHOUSE finds the theme of voyage, the recurring image of the wave, 
compact with the opacities and irresolutions which the mid-century has taught 

us to expect from the novel form. Yet, even in the most novelistic of the nine 
novels, the symbolism devetops. \/e hear ''the monotonous fall of the waves on 
the beach, which for the most part beat a soothing tattoo to [Mrs. Ramsay's] 
thoughts and seemed consolingly to repeat over and over again as she sat with 
the children the words of some old cradle song, murmured by nature, 'JI am 
guarding you--! am your support,’ but at other times suddenly and unexpectedly, 
especially when her mind raised itself slightly from the task actually in hand, 
had no such kindly meaning, but like a ghostly roll of drums remorselessly beat 
the measure of life, made one think of the destruction of the island and its 
engulfment in the sea, and warned her whose day had slipped past in one quick 
doing after another that it was all as ephemeral as rainbow--this sound which 
had been obscured and concealed under the other sounds suddenly thundered hollow 
in her ears and made her look up with an impulse of terror.''? The sea-wave 
readily ''corresponds'' (in the Baudelairean sense) with an emotion or with its 
opposite, in the successive moments of human time that compose TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
It is not, as it seems to me to become in THE WAVES, an image for human knowing 
and being, a notation of fundamental reality. The lighthouse is the haunting 
image here, and the story of the all but hypothetical, imaginary voyage to it 
occupies, in the great curve of development of Virginia \loolf's art, the place 
that ''Prose pour des Esseintes'' holds among the works of Mallarme. THE VOYAGE 
OUT, like ''Brise Marine,'' associates rather familiar images of revolt, nostalgia, 
with an inherited theme. In the later allegories the voyage of man and woman, 
or of the poet and his ''patience,'' of mind and life force, is withheld, emptied 
of associations, consummated only by the aesthetic imagination in the poet's 
oeuvre or on Lily Briscoe's easel. 


There is a further reach in the evolution of Virginia Woolf's language. We may 
not agree with those who consider THE WAVES ''far and away the greatest of her 
books,"'9 and UN COUP DE DES is only one of a number of important poems by Mallarme. 
But two creative minds of such importance having carried their experimentation to 
the farthest point in these works, we should notice how a single image sharpens 
and dominates both, From such starting-points as the ''voyage'' poems, from 
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igny's "'Boutei lle 3 la mer" with its tale of the search for truth surviving: 


ost sustained poem. It is an account of a voyage, a suspended, imaginary one, 
ith a ship's master lost in a storm, a Hamlet-like son surviving but not in- 
eriting ''l'unique Nombre'' because such a number would only be chance or probability, 
N COUP DE DES is Mallarme's admission that the play of probability he had sought 
© banish from artistic process is hydra-headed. No one can fail to notice 
analogies with the suspended voyage, the suggested tempest, the exploration of 
the father-son relationship, the dialogue of male and female, in Virginia Woolf's 
ovel. In both works ''form burns up the idea,'' to use one of Mrs, Woolf's beauti- 
fully formed ideas, one that goes far toward illuminating the whole Symbolist 
effort, and we cannot think of TO THE LIGHTHOUSE without the many-mirrored points 
of view, or of UN COUP DE DES apart from the wave=-motion. The Master, the poet 

is concerned--as Andrew says of his father in _TO THE LIGHTHOUSE--with ''subject... 
object...the nature of reality.'' And Mallarmé, scrupulous inheritor of one of 
the most intricate of all prosodic systems, finally represented the search for 
truth by wave-like ideographs far more drastic within his tradition than they 
could ever have been in Virginia \oolf's. In this graphic demonstration the time- 
honored, time-worn theme of the voyage swings out of focus, as though grown too 
large for us to see, and there remains the delineation, at once plastic and 
dynamic, of ''the eternal rise and fall and fall again.'' The part, dissociated, 
becomes the whole. A strange creative atomism is at work, 


HE WAVES has the same kind of progression and circle within circle. There is 
the personification of the opening: ''The wave paused, and then drew out again, 
sighing like a sleeper whose breath comes and goes unconsciously.'' The thud of 
the waves on the beach is sometimes ''sullen,'' that is, ''human.'' But the waves 
become more and more ''concussions like logs falling.'' And the metaphor of the 
"chained beast stamping,'' picturesque and accidental, becomes the metonym of 
sheer ebb and flow, ''the eternal rise and fall and fall again.'' This could 
hardly be represented more simply than by the final words of the novel, ''The 
waves broke on the shore,'' except perhaps by Mallarmé's ideograph or by one of 
the mathematical symbols that fascinated Katharine Hilbery of NIGHT AND DAY; 
and that is a final reason for beginning this discussion of Virginia Woolf as a 


novelist of the transition. 


NOTES 


"Sur l'évolution littéraire,'! OEUVRES COMPLETES (Tours: Gallimard, 1945), 

p. 967, "Dans la genre appelé prose, il y a des vers, quelque-fois admirables, 
de tous rythmes. MaiS, en verité, il. n'y a pas de prose: ilya l'alphabet 
et puis des vers plus ou moins serrés: plus ou moins diffus. Toutes les 
fois qu'il y a effort au style, il y a versification." 


A WRITER'S DIARY (NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1953), p. 351. 


THE WAVES [in one vol with JACOB'S ROOM] (NY: Harcourt, Brace, Harvest Books, 
1960), Pe 188, 


"Variations sur un suject,'' OEUVRES COMPLETES, p. 365. 


MIMESIS (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1957), p. 477. 


Ushipwreck, A lance tu, is 

4 

‘ a4 
4 
a 

4 
4 
4 
2, 
XL 


THE VOYAGE OUT (Lond: Duckworth, 1920), pp. 32, 16. 


MRS, DALLOWAY (NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1925), pp. 58-59. 


TO THE LIGHTHOUSE (NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), pp. 27-28. 


Leonard \oolf, ''Preface,'' A WRITER'S DIARY, p. ix. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NEWS AND NOTES 


By Helmut E. Gerber 


No recently published items on the following EFT authors have come to my attention: 
J.D. Beresford, Walter Besant, Gilbert Cannan, Hubert Crackanthorpe, R.B. Cunning- 
hame-Graham, De Morgan, George, Maurice Hewlett, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
William McFee, Compton Mackenzie, W.B8. Maxwell, Leonard Merrick, C. E. Montague, 
Arthur Morrison, Oliver Onions, Edwin Pugh, May Sinclair, Frank Swinnerton, Richard 
Whiteing, F.8. Young, and Israel Zangwill. 


| am responsible for the annotations below unless otherwise noted in parenthesis 
after the entry. Edward Lauterbach has been especially helpful in my efforts to 
whittle down the size of the backlog. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


| have not attempted to gather a complete bibliography of writings about Bennett 
as yet. | published James G. Hepburn's selected annotated bibliography in EFT 
1, | (Fall-Winter 1957). This list contains 55 items, of which 11 are dated 
before 1930 and 44 between 1931 and 1957. Since the publication of Hepburn's 
list | have listed additional items, most of them dated in the 1950s. For the 
time being, | shall list only items published recently or currently in progress. 
As soon as time and space allow | shall fill the gaps in the earlier selective 


listings. 


Priestley, J.B. LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN, NY: Harper, 1960. Pp. 353-55, 425, 
B. deeply indebted to France. OLD WIVES' TALE strongest novel with ''0ld 
Dutch Master solidity.'' IMPERIAL PALACE deserves more attention. Success 
caused B. to be cut from the roots which nourished his early novels. 


(Lauterbach) 


Roberts, Thomas John. ''The Reputation of Arnold Bennett Over a Half Century." 
DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XIX (1959), 2617. University of Minnesota Ph D 
dissertation, previously noted as in progress, but now completed. 


Wilson, Harris. ''Introduction,'' ARNOLD BENNETT AND H,G. WELLS: A RECORD OF A 
PERSONAL AND LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. Pp. 11-31. Gives a brief review of the 
background and careers of the two men prior to the beginning of their 
relationship in 1897. Asserts that B.in relying on the conviction that 
''self-help' was a demonstrable reality...made Bennett in many ways one 
of the last Victorians.'' Notes that Wells ''mistook Bennett's breadth of 
viewpoint for shallowness, as so many others have done during and since his 
time.'' While recognizing claims made for LORD RAINGO and THE PRETTY LADY, 
Wilson holds that except for RICEYMAN STEPS B. ''can probably make little 
claim to permanent literary distinction after THESE TWAIN in 1916," 
Reviews the contents of the letters exchanged between the two writers, noting 
especially Wells' criticism of B's underdeveloped photographs and B's com- 
plaint of Wells' lack of care in the use of details, the surface of his 


fiction, 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


EFT, 1, 1 (Fall-Winter 1957) contained a basic annotated list of items chiefly 


18, 

i 


19. 


published and in progress since 1953, when the Harkness bibliography stops, and 
a few earlier items not listed in Harkness. For the time being, |! continue this 
general policy under Butler's name. 


Howard, Daniel. ''The Critical Significance of Autobiography in THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH,'' VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 17 (Spring 1960), 1-3. Cited, without 
annotation, as an MLA paper in EFT, II1, 2 (1960). 8. wrote the best parts 
of the novel when involved in quarrels with his father, put it aside when 
on good terms with him, finally forced himself to finish it in 1884 by 

resorting to an awkward plot expediency. 


Priestley, J.B. LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN. NY: Harper, 1960, Pp. 270, 347. 
EREWHON is a "brilliantly original piece of criticism'' and WAY OF ALL FLESH 
"strips all pretence from Victorian family life.'' (Lauterbach) 


Taylor, C. R. H. ''Samuel Butler Centenary,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
6 May 1960, p. 289. Chief Librarian, The Alexander Turnbull! Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand, in a letter to the editor, announces a commemorative 
exhibition of Butleriana to mark the anniversary of B's arriving at Lyttelton, 
N.Z., and requests information about location of ''all available unpubl ished 
material by and about Samuel Butler and about Mesopotamia,'' The Library plans 

to publish a booklet about B. and his life in N.Z. 


FORD MADOX FORD 


| published a fairly thorough annotated bibliography of writings about Ford in 
EFT 1, 2 (Spring-Summer 1958) and | have published additional items in later i 
issues. Since | shall soon publish Frank MacShane's supplement to the previous i 
Ford bibliographies as well as MacShane's bibliography of Ford's periodical 

publications and his manuscript location list, | enter below only some corrections 

of and additions to items previously listed in EFT and several articles which 

could not be included in MacShane's forthcoming bibliography, but whose signifi- 

cance warrants their being noted immediately. Some of the best recent articles 

mon Ford have been those by Lid [See EFT, t11, 2 (1960)] and Meixner. 


Ellis, Seth H, ''The Contributions of Ford Madox Ford to Twentieth Century 
Narrative Technique.'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XX (1959), 1784-85. Previously 
‘noted; the present entry gives more data, 


Lid, Richard, ''Ford's GOOD SOLDIER: A Triumph of Narrative,'' FIRST PERSON, No. 1} 
(Fall 1960), 45-56. Essentially contends, on evidence of FMF's portrayal 
of Dowell, that FMF, contrary to James' warning, successfully created a 
first person narrator who ''became in effect the form of the novel.'' The 
first chapter gives ''the counters, the indices, to which the narrator will 
refer again and again throughout the novel.'' The technique of the traditional 
storyteller who reconstructs the past out of imperfect human observation 
and memory is established in Ch II. FMF complicates the technique by dis- 
locating time, rearranging events, foreshadowing ''in outline actions to 
come.'' He gives ''a series of clues leading to the discovery of the inner 
nature of man.'' FMF's use of the time-shift makes even implausible events 
seem acceptable [gives detailed discussion of time-shift device]. 


tesceseees ‘Time in the Novels of Ford Madox Ford.'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XIX 
(1959), 3306. A University of Michigan Ph D Thesis, previously noted as in 
progress, now completed, 


20. 


Meixner, John A, ''The Saddest Story,'' KENYON REVIEW, XXII (Spring. 1960), 234-64, 
Supports the contention that THE GOOD SOLDIER is ''a work of the very highest 
art,'' and a tragedy placed in a context of comic irony, by closely examining 
the action, the narrative technique involving Dowell as narrator, and the 
larger significance of the novel as ''an objective correlative of its age,'"' 
Though FMF's book is similar to Maupassant's FORT COMME LA MORT, FMF gives 
it originality by complicating a simple triangle, by anglicizing the cultural 
situation, and by making the drama more taut, better integrated, and more 
powerful, Meixner then gives a close analysis of the interaction of 
Leonora, Edward, Florence, Nancy. Next he examines John Dowell's character 
and his function as narrator, ''as a necessary center of composition,'"' 

Dowell is subtly presented as ''a psychic cripple,'' ''a severely neurotic 

personality,'' ''a full-scale portrait'' of ''Prufrock before Prufrock.'' Dowell's 

neurotic sensibility makes him peculiarly perceptive of emotional pain and 
thus an especially appropriate narrator. 


The control and order FMF gives this material derives from Dowell's use of 
the ironic tone and the methods of poetry (imagery, allusion, juxtaposition, 
cadence). Dowell controls the ''tempo and tension of the novel and the degree 
of its psychological penetration'' and Dowell is used to bridge time in a 

way similar to that used in James! ''The Four Meetings.'' The sharpness and 
brevity of FMF's critical scenes also add to the novel's central quality of 
"emotional penetration,'' and the arrangement of these scenes leads to increased 
narrative tempo and intensity (progression d'effet). 


in concluding, Meixner proposes that THE GOOD SOLDIER is ''a classic render- 
ing of the modern tragic outlook''; it is a representation of ''a genuinely 
tragic experience but in circumstances, peculiar to the twentieth century, 
which condition that experience in a special, meaningful way,'' The means 
are classical; the attitudes are modern in being unheroic, in denying any 
"assurance that evil must, for all its ravages, be overcome,'' Dowell 
finally becomes ''a concrete, functioning embodiment of the state of mind 
formed by the new conditions of the twentieth century world: alienated and 
uprooted, helpless and 'less than human,! pathetic and absurd,'' ''the joyless 
caretaker" "'of the dying, blighted remains'' of the old order and the old 
values. 


Seiden, Melvin. ‘''The Living Dead--V1. Ford Madox Ford and His Tetralogy,'' 
LONDON MAGAZINE, VI (1959), vii, 45-55. Previously annotated as forthcoming 
under titles ''PARADE'S END: hen Love is the Argument'' and ''PARADE'S END: A 
Modern Tragi-Comedy'"' [See EFT, II, 1 (1959)]. 


Shaw, Peter, Ph D Thesis on FMF reported in progress (1960) under Professor 
John E. Unterecker, Columbia U, 


E. M. FORSTER 


1 published an annotated bibliography of writings about Forster in EFT Il, 1 
(Spring 1959) and | have listed additional items since then, The following items 
are all of recent date; however, | shall continue to search out items omitted 

from previous lists and publish the annotations in future numbers. 


Belvin, Betty June McLain. ''Expanding Themes in the Novels of E. M. Forster." 
DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, XIX (1959), 2610-11. Ph D Dissertation completed at 
University of Washington. 


2}. 


Brooks, Gilbert Benjamin. ''Three English Novelists and the Pakistani Scene," 
CRESCENT AND GREEN: A MISCELLANY OF WRITINGS ON PAKISTAN, NY: Philosophical 
Library, 1956; Lond: Cassell, 1955. Pp. 120-30, espec 125-28 [on PASSAGE]. 
First impression of EMF's PASSAGE is that it is sympathetic to Muslim and 
Hindu and unfair to British officials, Gives a convincing portrait of the 
Muslim's sense of inheriting and participating ''in a world-wide culture," 
The pattern of EMF's book ''is more adult than those of either Kipling or 
Mason,'' This pattern and the motto "'only connect'' derive from EMF's own 
experience. The Muslims are valuable only in serving the same purpose as 
"his Dorset shepherds, his Italians, his cosmopolitan intelligentsia'' who 
can be reached only by "'rare and rather questionable flowers blossoming 
around them.'' The melodrama of the trial and ''delicate fantasy'' of the 
Hindu episodes at the end destroy the effect of EMF's virtues (''slight vein 
of mocking,'' "delicate irony,'' "poetic feeling!''). 


Crews, Frederick C, '"'E., M. Forster, An Historical and Critical Study.'' DISSER- 
TATION ABSTRACTS, XIX (1959), 2951. Ph D Dissertation completed at Princeton 
U. 


soccccceee ‘THE LONGEST JOURNEY and the Perils of Humanism,'' JOURNAL OF ENGLISH 
LITERARY HISTORY, XXVI (Dec 1959), 575-96. EMF's work is dominated by his 
"skeptical humanism''; this ''disbelief in belief'' also affects the form of 
his novels. Proposes to show ''how the plot and symbolic framework of THE 
LONGEST JOURNEY 'make sense! as an implicit critique of and apology for 
Forster's philosophical point of view; and...how this level of meaning in 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY reflects upon Forster's entire career as a writer of 
symbolic novels,.'' Examines Ch XXVIII as key chapter in EMF's novel. Applies 
idea of a ''true discipline of bankruptcy'' to Rickie's career. Touches on 
the psychological factor of the Rickie-Ansell relationship, the idea that 
love of some kind is better than renunciation, the concept that ''the 
spiritual and the natural need not be mutually exclusive.'' Supports argument 
with James McConkey's treatment (THE NOVELS OF E. M, FORSTER) of symbols. 


Hale, Nancy. ''A Passage to Relationship,'' ANTIOCH REVIEW, XX (Spring 1960), 19- 
30. PASSAGE concerns itself with the theme of separateness by means of 
which EMF defines its opposite, relationship. EMF makes the material real 
by ''recreating the tempo of life upon the Indian subcontinent; composing 
scenes which we can visualize...; and by his rendering of character,'' EMF 
preserves the illusion of life, he resolves the problem of the ''goody-goody'' 
character, Aziz, by making him ''funny'' while making him right, earnest, and 
seriously wronged. EMF also successfully projects his meaning without 
Stating it. Relationship is finally defined as the existence of opposed 
things. 


Lee, Lawrence Lynn. ''The Moral Themes of E. M. Forster.'' DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, 
XX (1959), 1790-91. Ph D Dissertation completed at University of Utah, 


"People,'' TIME, LXXVI (4 July 1960), 30, Final handwritten draft of A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA sold at auction for $18,200 --''said to be the highest price ever 
paid for a living author's MS,'! 


Priestley, J.B. LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN, NY: Harper, 1960. Pp. 355-56. EMF's 
early novels '''date''' even more than those of Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy. 
He ''works in brilliant flashes, sudden revelations of character, glimpses 


~ 


22. 


of heights and depths, action that is not realistic and typical but symbolic,'"' 
Loads every scene with meaning. Never entirely satisfactory as a novelist 
because he is unsteady and wobbly in his focus. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 

"leaves us with the feeling that he has no great regard for this form of 
literature.'' (Lauterbach) 


Spence, Jonathan, "'E, M, Forster at Eighty,'' NEW REPUBLIC, CXLI (5 Oct 1959), 
17-21. A general review of EMF's reputation; the shift of tone in expressing 
his views between 1924, 1939, and 1959; the simple statements of problems 
his novels make and their simple solution; the nature of his humor. Follows 
McConkey in calling PASSAGE ''the expression of a double vision, a human 
reality and a transcendent world,'' EMF's position being ''mediatory between 
the two realms,'' but adds that EMF's view is actually more comprehensive 
than this. Quotes from EMF letter (Mar 1959). Gives fairly extended 
analyses of THE LONGEST JOURNEY (p. 18), HOWARDS END (p. 19), and PASSAGE 


(pp 19-20) e 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


| published an annotated bibliography of writings about Galsworthy in EFT 1, 3 
(Fall Special 1958) and | have listed additional items since then, The following 


items supplement previous lists. 


Bache, illiam B. ''JUSTICE: Galsworthy's Dramatic Tragedy,'' MODERN DRAMA, III 
(Sept 1960), 138-42. In a close act-by-act examination of the play, Bache 
uses the suggestions in G's article ''Some Platitudes Concerning Drama'' 
(1909) and G's Preface to the Devon Edition (1, xi) to elucidate the play. 
Although Falder ''is not grand in the way that Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth 
are’ and although ''spiritually unbowed'' at the end, the play can still be 
read as a tragedy if one keep in mind G's statement ''Justice is a machine,'' 
by means of which G. ''was both pointing out the design of the play..,and 
suggesting the dimensions of its spire of meaning.'' Falder is defeated 
but we also see, ironically, that ''the prosecutors and the executors of 
justice have been ruthlessly crushed or are being ruthlessly crushed--a 
more subtle annihilation than that of Falder and Ruth, but just as certain-- 
by the machine, justice.'' Society, as G. said in the Preface to the Devon 
Edition, '''stands to the modern individual as the gods and other elemental 
forces stood to the individual Greek....!"' 


Hamilton, Cosmo. ''The Love of Life,'' PEOPLE WORTH TALKING ABOUT, NY: McBride, 
1933. Pp. 51-60. A sketch of G. originally read over the radio. Largely 
drawn from well-known comments of E.F. Benson, Joseph Conrad, Leon Schalit, 


and G. himself. 


Pallette, Drew B, ''Young Galsworthy: The Forging of a Satirist,'' MODERN 
PHILOLOGY, LVI (1959), 178-86. For comments when this article was still 
forthcoming see EFT, 1, 1 (Fall 1957) and 1, 3 (Fall 1958). 


Pound, Reginald, THEIR MOODS AND MINE, Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1937. P. 24, 
Part of note from G. saying he would most like to have met Shakespeare, 


Priestly, J. B, LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN, NY: Harper, 1960, Pp. 354-55, 
380. G. challenged pretentions and limitations of upper-middle class--yet 
perhaps unconsciously he still identified himself with this class. He 


23. 


lacks total commitment in his writing and was unable to broaden his vendetta 
vs. one section of society into a more universal criticism of every life- 
denying aspect of it. However, he was unjustly dismissed by critics of 


the 1920s. (Lauterbach) 


Wilson, Asher. ‘'Oscar Wilde and LOYALTIES,'' EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, X1! 
(Oct 1959), 208-11, Parallels between sequence of events in play 
LOYALTIES (1921) and actual events of Wilde trial in 1895 shows G. identified 
himself with Wilde. G., like Wilde, was ''uder the ban of morals of the 
period as well as the law of the land....'' because of his love affair with 


his married cousin Ada. (Lauterbach) 


Zumwalt, Eugene E. ''The Myth of the Garden in Galsworthy's THE APPLE TREE,''! 
RESEARCH STUDIES (State College of Washington), XXVII (Sept 1959), 129-34, 
G. combines pagan and Judaic ideas in concept of modern garden. Ashurst 
is Hercules wresting golden apples from Garden of Hesperides, and he is 
modern man in Judaeo-Christian tradition who rejects pagan love of Megan. 


GEORGE GISSING 


The annotated bibliography of writings about Gissing is being continued. To date 
| have published Jacob Korg's basic bibliography limited to items which appeared 
in print after 1940 [EFT, 1, 1 (Fall-Winter 1957)],a few supplementary items in 
various later issues of EFT, and Joseph Wolff's bulky first supplement consisting 
of items which appeared in print before 1940 [EFT, 111, 1: (1960)]. A second 
supplement of items which were previously not included or which have only recently 
appeared in print is in preparation for publication in 1961. Thus, all items 
currently in our files will be included in Wolff's second supplement. 


H,. RIDER HAGGARD 


Knowing that people who live in glass houses should not risk throwing stones, | 
want very gently to note that the PMLA bibliography for 1959 appears to have two 
errors under Haggard's name. The cross-reference to #808 [Graef, Hilda. ''Marriage 
and Our Catholic Novelists''] and to #6950 [Chaigne, Louis. VIES ET OEUVRES 
D'ECRIVAINS] should apparently have been given under Graham Greene's name. The 
following items supplement Morton Cohen's selected annotated bibliography pub- 
lished in EFT 1, 3 (Fall Special 1958). 


Cohen, Morton N. RIDER HAGGARD: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, Lond: Hutchinson, 1960. 
This work will be reviewed in detail when the American edition becomes 
available, See ''Herself Surprised,'' below, for an annotation of a LTLS 
review. 


Ferguson, DeLancey. ''The Pen Took Charge,'' NEW COLOPHON, | (Oct 1948), 335-48, 
espec 347-48, Passages about Ghost Wolves in H's NADA THE LILY influenced 
Kipling's "Tiger! Tiger$"', "Letting in the Jungle,"' and description of 
Mowgli in JUNGLE BOOK, (Lauterbach) 


"Herself Surprised,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 30 Sept 1960, p. 630. A 
review of Morton N. Cohen's RIDER HAGGARD: HIS LIFE AND WORKS (Lond: 
Hutchinson, 1960). Largely an attack on H. rather than on Cohen, maintain- 
ing that H. does not deserve a ''major study,'' that Malcolm Elwin's essay 
in OLD GOD'S FALLING is suitable and covers much the same material more 


24, 


briefly. Although KING SOLOMON'S MINES is still ‘uncommonly readable,'"' 
reviewer implies H. might be rated with Edgar Rice Burroughs and Marie 
Corelli and Gustav Dore. [Haggard is certainly not a great writer, but he 
is better than Corelli and Burroughs. Like some other TLS reviews, this 
one also seems rather impatient with the thoroughness of scholarship which 
has become characteristic of American scholarly books,--HEG] 


Scott, J. E. ''Hatchers-out of Tales,'' NEW COLOPHON, | (Oct 1948), 348-56, 
Intimate friendship between H, and Kipling after 1902 led the two authors 
to talk over their stories and even to write in each other's presence. 
Kipling often read H's stories in Ms and criticized them. Because of 
Kipling's interest in WAY OF THE SPIRIT, H. dedicated it to him. Kipling 
helped with plot of THE GHOST KINGS, as Ms notes in both authors! handwriting 
show. Kipling created name Murgh and details of costume for that character 
in RED EVE and helped with details of plot for ALLAN AND THE ICE-GODS. H. 
often discussed Kipling's stories. (Lauterbach) 


H. HUDSON 


It is pleasant for one who has always been critical of the quality of TV productions 
to be able to report that ''Camera 3,'' CBS-TV (9 Oct 1960) produced Hudson's THE 
PURPLE LAND with considerable integrity. Insofar as the bibliographies of Hudson 
criticism are concerned, | have been listing chiefly items published since 1940, 

The following entries supplement previous listings. 


Dewar, David R, ''W. H. Hudson's Visit to Ireland,'' NOTES & QUERIES, ns, VII 


(May 1960), 188. Supports Morley Roberts' tentative statement that H, may 
have made a visit to Ireland, Dewar provides evidence that suggests the 
early 1890s (before 1895) as the date of the visit. 


McGehee, Judson Dodds. ''The Nature Essay as a Literary Genre: An Intrinsic Study 
of the Works of Six English and American Nature Writers.'' DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS, XIX (1958), 1388-89. Ph D Dissertation completed at University 
of Michigan. Includes Thoreau, Borroughs, Muir, Hudson, Beebe, and Peattie. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


The basic bibliography of writings about Kipling was begun in EFT II1, 3 (1960), 
1-74, which included items listed alphabetically from A through G; the second 

part, continuing the alphabetical listing with H, will be published as EFT, III, 

4 (1960), 75+(?); if it is necessary, we shall complete this project in EFT, III, 

5 (1960). It will be noted that the entire Kipling project, no matter when each 
part is mailed, will be part of Volume III, dated 1960, and paginated continuously. 


We shall also prepare a bulky supplement of items, chiefly foreign language 
material, unsigned reviews, and items previously omitted because of difficulties 

in locating them or because they were inaccurately given in our sources. This 
Supplement is tentatively scheduled for publication in 1961 or 1962. As soon as 

we have assembled more information, we shall also publish brief descriptions of 
major Kipling collections (private and public) in America and England, In the 
meantime in this space we shall note odds and ends: TV and motion picture pro- 
ductions of Kipling's works, generai news about Kipling, and so forth. Eventually, 
we shall publish the results of a systematic search for unpublished theses and 


work in progress. 


= 
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Several newsworthy items concerning Kipling can be reported, First, Kipling's 

KIM was produced (25 Sept 1960) on TV's ''Shirley Temple Show.'' Generally empha- 
sizing the intrigue element, this production gave little attention to the solidly 
conveyed background of India in Kipling's novel. Secondly, CBS-TV's ''Reading 
Qutloud'' presented (11 Sept 1960) Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reading favorite passages 
from JUST SO STORIES. 


ROSE MACAULAY 


Rizzo, Philip Louis [7]. ''Rose Macaulay: A Critical Survey.'' DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS, XX (1959), 305-06. A Ph D Dissertation, previously listed 
(under Rizzo, Frank) as in progress, now completed at University of 
Pennsylvania, 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Under Maugham's name | generally limit material to items published since Jonas! 
two 1950 bibliographies and Stott's bibliographies of 1950 and 1956. For comments 
on these bibliographies and other matters see EFT, |, | (Fall-\inter 1957), 30-32. 


Brown, Allen B. ''Substance and Shadow: The Originals of the Characters in CAKES 
AND ALE,'' PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS AND LETTERS, XLV 
(1960), 439-46, M, gave Brown (12 Nov 1951) the names of the real-life 
models for characters of CAKES AND ALE: the Colvins, Gosse, Stephen Philips, 
Hugh Walpole. M. still does not admit the identification of Edward 
Driffield with Thomas Hardy or Rosie Driffield with the original of Mildred 
(OF HUMAN BONDAGE). 


Hloche], K[laus]. ''Somerset Maugham und Rudyard Kipling,'' DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU, 
LXXIX (Mai 1953), 552. Review of M's LISA VON LAMBETH as a mere literary 
curiosity. 


"People,'' TIME, LXXVI (7 Oct 1960), 44, M, "'acidly opinionated as ever in his © 
life,'' quoted as unsympathetic to LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER, LOLITA, women, 


etc. 


Pound, Reginald, THEIR MOODS AND MINE. Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1937. P. 262. 
Brief portrait of unfriendly encounter with M, 


GEORGE MOORE 


The annotated bibliography of writings about George Moore is being continued, 

To date | have published a basic bibliography in two parts [II, 2, Pts 1 & II 
(1959), 1-91] and a first supplement [111, 2 (1960), 34-46]. A second supplement 
is now in preparation for publication this year, Items currently in our files 
will be included in this supplement. 


H. H, MUNRO 


We hope eventually to have a thorough annotated bibliography of writings about 
Munro, Peter Bilton writes from the British Institute, University of Oslo, that 

he wrote an undergraduate thesis (Spring 1958) of 68 pages on ''Saki'' and that 

this thesis is deposited in the Oslo University Library ''Hovedfagsoppgave'' col lect- 
ion. While admittedly the work of an undergraduate, the chapters on Munro's short 
Story technique and on his humor are believed to have some interest, 
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HUGH WALPOLE 


' In view of the continued reprinting of a number of Walpole's books, at least by 
English publishers, | shall occasionally list items about Walpole here that have 
not been previously reported. For the time being, however, | do not contemplate 


preparing a systematic bibliography. 


Ferguson, Rachel, ''Canons of Taste after Hugh Walpole,'' CELEBRATED SEQUELS. Lond: 
Cape, 1934. Pp. 293-319. Suggests that a comparison of the ecclesiastical 
scene portrayed by W. with that portrayed by Sinclair Lewis would reveal the 
former's clerics as gentlemen, whether honest or dishonest ones, where Lewis! 
are ''galloping hypocrites" performing ''feats of spectacular dishonesty,"' 

The actions of W's clerics are the result of ''that less shocking thing to 
read about,'' "psychologic torment.'' [Gives 8 parody chapters (pp. 295-319) 
presented as a sequel to !/'s THE CATHEDRAL, ] 


» Reginald, THEIR MOODS AND MINE, Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1937. Pp. 268- 

69. Prints part of a letter praising such fictional portraits as Natasha, 
Elizabeth Bennett, Lucy meeting Richard Feverel, Tess, but most highly 
Dorothea Casaubon from ''one of the dozen best novels in the English language,'"' 


H. WELLS 


A taped half-hour symposium on Wells! TONO-BUNGAY, as part of a series called 
"Speaking of Books'' was broadcast (Oct 1960) over the Purdue University radio 
station. Participants were H.E. Gerber, E.S. Lauterbach, and Professor Harold 
Watts, the moderator, all of the Purdue English Department. In past issues | 
have published Robert Weeks' selected annotated bibliography [1!, 1 (Fall-Winter 
1957), 37-42] and supplementary items in later numbers. Generally, for the 
present, | am publishing only annotations of items not in Geoffrey West's 1926 
and 1930 volumes or in Brome's 1951 book. Among the entries below | list items 
from the newly established THE WELLSIAN, the Journal of the H. G. Wells Society, 
that seem to warrant annotations; under the heading THE ‘JELLSIAN, | list chiefly 
miscellaneous matters that do not warrant annotations. 


Boggs, W. Arthur. ''LOOKING BACKWARD at the Utopian Novel, 1888-1900,'' BULLETIN 
OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIV (June 1960), 329-36, espec 329-30, 336. 
In passing notes influence of Bellamy's LOOKING BACKWARD on Wells' WHEN THE 


SLEEPER WAKES, 


Chukovsky, Kornei. ''H, G. Wells! Phantasmagoria,'' ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL (Lond), 
XX! (Spring 1960), 10-11. Chukovsky, W's host on visit to Russia in 1920, 
attacks \/. for implying in RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS that schoolboys' show of 
knowledge of W's and other British writers' works had been staged for W's 


benefit. 


Donoghue, Peter. ‘''The Reality of Wells: The Unappreciated,'' THE WELLSIAN, | 
(Oct 1960), 23, W. has been forgotten, despite some revival of interest in 
certain aspects of his work, ''in respect to what mattered most.'' His real 
importance lies in his vast sweep of mind,'' ''in his social concepts" as 
layed out in TONO-BUNGAY and THE NEW MACHIAVELLI. W. ''is open to criticism 
on the grounds of repetition''; implies the repetitiousness also makes W, a 


devastating critic of society. 


| 
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[Hammond, J.R.]. ''Books and Pamphlets by H.G. Wells,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 
7-9. Purports to give a complete list, with date and publisher, of ''all the 
books and pamphlets by H.G. Wells." 


seccsceeeee |The Following Books by Wells are in Print at the Present Time,'' THE 
WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 12-13. Lists 23 books by Wells, and their publishers, 
currently in print; lists 26 books which the Society hopes it can persuade 
publishers to reprint. Regrets that scientific romances, '''droppings by the 
way,''' are kept in print while sociological and educational works "are almost 
unobtainable today,'' 


Hlammond], J. R. "'H.G. Wells: An Appreciation,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 19- 
21. Briefly reviews W's life and career. Calls W, ''the greatest prophet 
of our time,'' ''one of the most prolific and versatile writers,'' a writer 
with ''a rich and essentially English sense of humour.'' ‘/, not so much 
interested in the idea of his stories as in the impact of the idea ''on 
established society and conventions.'' The romantic novels (THE WHEELS OF 
CHANCE, KIPPS, TONO-BUNGAY, etc) are in the Dickensian tradition. With 
ANTICIPATIONS (1901) W. began a series of sociological and educational 
works which was to include one of his greatest works, A MODERN UTOPIA, Notes 
the success of W's film scenarios and of various novels later filmed or 
televised, 


‘Miss M.M, Meyer ,'"' THE WELLSIAN, (Oct 1960), 5-6, Comments on the 
governess of W's sons (1908-1913) and her book H.G. WELLS AND HIS FAMILY 
(Edinburgh: International Pub Co, 1956). Prints letter (early 1957) from 


Miss Meyer to Hammond in which the governess reports that !!/. was in good 
health at Sandgate (1908), although troubled with '''trampled kidney''' much 

of his life, and that \!. was not a Christian, although he was helpful to 
humanity. Reports on other interviews and correspondence with Miss Meyer 

in which she describes '\!, as kind, the household as Socialist in the equality 
of personal relationships, \/'s capacity for fun and hard work, the tidiness 
of his desk, W's gift as a conversationalist with all kinds of people, etc. 


(Hammond, J. Ro]. "Other Writings by H. G. Wells,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960) 
9-12. Gives two lists: ''Books by Other Writers with Prefaces by H. G. Wells,'' 
very incomplete ''from 1928 onwards''; and ''Books by Other Writers Containing 
Contributions by H. G. Wells,'' not including "articles and short stories by 
Wells subsequently reprinted in any of Wells! own books,'' also incomplete 
"from 1930 onwards,'' 


Hlammond], J. R. ‘Wells and Science,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 21. W. did 
not believe as is commonly thought, ''that progress was inevitable, and that 
science was a panacea for all the ills facing mankind.'' W, held life could 
be improved by ''' thought and through creative effort, through science and 
art and the school.'"' 


Meyer, See Hlammond], J.R. ''Miss M.M. Meyer.'! 


"MR, BLETTSWORTHY ON RAMPOLE ISLAND,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 22. Cites W, 
and Norman Nicholson on the intention of this book and proposes that it is 
"fa satire on all the insane institutions and conventions of contemporary 
civilisation,'' Finds similarities between MR, BLETTSWORTHY and THE ISLAND 
OF DR, MOREAU, 
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Pound, Reginald, THEIR MOODS AND MINE. Lond: Chapman & Hall, 1937. Pp. 45, 60, 
193, 202, 226, 263, 283, 291. Glimpses of W. as dresser, as lacking 
cordiality, as indifferent to people. G.J. Nathan cited as believing Shaw 
won't mean anything to posterity, but Wells will; cites Beresford on W, 
Bennett on W. Reports meeting with \W, the long-fallen hero. 


Priestley, J. B. LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN, NY: Harper, 1960. Pp. 317, 319, 
342, 344-48, 352, 355, 425. Ww. was a novelist only before 1914; after the 
war he became a journalist. NEl! MACHIAVELLI is best example of W's journal- 
istic fiction. KIPPS and MR, POLLY excellent in ''character, sharp observation; 
humour and insight.'' TONO-BUNGAY combines ''insights into both private and 
public life,'' EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY is a good account of the whole 
age up to 1914, W. refused to create a literary persona, as Shaw did, but 
displayed himself in his novels learning how to live, educating himself, 
grappling with things. Trained as a scientist, his temperament and natural 
genius were literary. MIND AT THE END OF ITS TETHER should not be accepted 
as W's final statement. !t shows ''an old and dying man projecting his own 
approaching dissolution upon the whole universe.'' \,. demanded that the 
world outside science order itself like the world inside science, and this 
was his weakness. (Lauterbach) 


Simons, Eric N. ''Easton Glebe,'' THE WELLSIAN, | (Oct 1960), 16-17. Describes 
Easton Glebe as it was Summer 1918; describes W's sketch of ''The Soul'' in 
a copy of William James' PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, a row of novels by Marriott 
Watson, Italianate bric-a-brac; relates scene to scenes in MR, BRITTLING 
[Editor's note, pp. 17-18, describes house as it now is and offers for 


sale postcard pictures of various houses in which \. lived.] 


THE WELLSIAN, I, 1 (Oct 1960). Passim. We cannot list here all the notes, 
announcements, and miscellaneous comments that appear in the newly established 
Journal of the H. G. Wells Society, but under this heading we shall mention 
such items as seem to be of general interest and which do not warrant 
annotating and listing by author's name or title. Items warranting annotations 
we list under Wells' name in the customary fashion, alphabetically by author 


or title. 


This issue contains a report on the progress of the new Society, an announce- 
ment of a general meeting in London, several comments on the question ''Why 
an H. G. Wells Society?'', notices of books wanted, notice on the formation 
of local branches, notice of a sale of copies of Hoppe's photograph of W, 

a note on earlier H. G. Wells Societies, a list of second-hand books being 
sold by the Society, announcement of forthcoming books on \/, several re- 
commendations for books on \W, that might yet be written, and other mis- 
cellaneous matter. [Most of these items, like most of the more significant 
content of this issue, are by J. R. Hammond, the Editor.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The items listed under this heading have not been systematically searched out. 
To attempt to list and annotate every general article and book in some way 
related to the EFT period would obviously require an enormous staff and far more 
Pages than are available to us. Here, then, I list scattered items come upon 
largely by accident that | think may interest EFT readers. | do not even claim 
that all of the items listed here are especially important; many are not. Some 
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of them | note because they raise interesting problems in connection with 
the EFT period; others | note because they occur in places the EFT reader 
is not likely to take much notice of. 1! include several items on Pater 

to remind EFT readers that Pater, with Butler, may be considered one of 

the seminal forces out of whose thoughts the complex and often seemingly 
self-contradictory period evolved. 1! include the item on Richard Harding 
Davis to remind EFT readers that our period has its parallels in other 
literatures than English. | include several items from THE GRADUATE STUDENT 
OF ENGLISH because of their intrinsic value and to remind readers that this 
lively publication often prints valuable unusual checklists and frequently 
raises the kind of impertinent questions that can prevent us from becoming 
too firmly ensconced behind the safety of our pet notions or of traditional 
concepts about literature, 


THE CRITICAL QUARTERLY, It! (Autumn 1960). This issue contains an editorial by 
A. E. Dyson (pp. 195-99) which discusses definitions of culture and which 
includes references to E. M. Forster and the Bloomsbury Group and other 
individuals and ''schools.'' The present number also contains several 
articles on culture that should be of interest to EFT readers: C. L. Mowat, 
"Symposium 1: Cleavage and Culture,'' pp. 223-32, which has some bearing on 
the problem of defining literary and cultural periods; and Malcolm Bradbury, 
"Symposium 2: The Idea of a Literary Elite," pp. 233-38. Also in this 
issue are articles by David Craig on Eliot's ''The WasteLand,'' G. S. Fraser 
on Yeats! ''Byzantium,'' and Graham Hough on ''The Poetry of Wallace Stevens,'' 


Ferris, Sumner, and T.J. Roberts. ''A Basic Reference Shelf,'' THE GRADUATE 
STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I! (Fall 1958), 28-30. Lists about 40 works, with 
brief critical comments, under the following headings: Histories, Reference 
Books, The Bible, Classical Literature, Bibliography, Cribs. 


Fletcher, lan, ‘Walter Pater,'' BRITISH BOOK NEWS (Supplements on Writers and 
Their Work). No. 114 (Oct 1959). Pater portrays himself in his works as 
"the most complete example, the least trivial, of the aesthetic man." 


Levine, George. ''Brief Notes,'' THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I! (Winter 1959), 
30-31. Brief comments on three articles which show ''that critics still can 
be sensible and say important things about literature'': \/,J. Harvey's 
"George Eliot and the Omniscient Author Convention,'' NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FICTION (Sept 1958); Norman Friedman, ''Criticism and the Novel,'' ANTIOCH 
REVIEW (Fall 1958); and Steven Marcus, ''Three Obsessed Critics,'' PARTISAN 
REVIEW (Fall 1958). 


Osborn, Scott C. ‘'Richard Harding Davis: Critical Battleground,'' AMERICAN 
QUARTERLY, XII (Spring 1960), 84-92, Of interest to EFT readers mainly 
insofar as article refers to the period from 1880 to about 1920 in American 
literature as transitional, Davis being a target of both the forces of 
"realism'' and those of ''romanticism,'' 


Peters, Robert L. ''The Salome of Arthur Symons and Aubrey Beardsley,'' CRITICISM, 
1! (Spring 1960), 150-63, Examines Symons! attempts in ''Studies in Strange 
Sins: After the Designs of Aubrey Beardsley'’ to inform his own art with 
techniques and ideas from the work of Beardsley (graphic artist), Moreau 
(painter), Wilde (dramatist), and Huysmans (novelist-critic). Shows Symons 
had "natural talent'' but not enough control to convert his borrowing from 
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other arts and artists into an original and superior work of art of his own, 
From Beardsley he did acquire ''more sharply realized symbols than he might 
otherwise have evolved.'' [This article is of special interest insofar as 

it touches on several currents common in works of the ''mauve decade" writers. ] 


Peterson, C.T. ‘''The English Novel--A Short History,'' THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF 
ENGLISH, | (Spring 1958), 17-21, A critical review of selected books about 
the novel, the article considers the studies of such authors as F.R, Leavis, 
Gordon Gerould, Percy Lubbock, J.!/, Beach, E.M. Forster, Edwin Muir, Ernest 
Baker, W.L. Cross, Walter Allen, Edward Wagenknecht, Kathleen Tillotson, 
lan Watt, Dorothy Van Ghent, Arnold Kettle as having either a critical or 
historical emphasis, and as being either Jamsian or non-Jamsian,. 


Thorslev, Peter. ''Pater and MARIUS: The Esthetic Stage,'' THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF 
ENGLISH, II! (Fall 1959), 2-10, Pater should be recognized not only for 
spreading ''the influence of French symbolist doctrine,'' but also as a moral 
philosopher who, in recognizing scientific relativism, in insisting that 
we must at least have ''a clear vision of empirical truth,'' and in perhaps 
being one of the first ''to formulate our persistent Existentialist dilemma," 
was ahead of his time. Defends Pater's estheticism against critics such as 
P.E. More and T.S. Eliot, who seem to judge estheticism in the light of the 
work of the excesses and eccentricities of a Lionel Johnson, a Whistler, 
or a Wilde.'' Traces the development of Pater's "esthetic creed of dis- 
engagement'' by means of a close examination of MARIUS. Discovers modified 
forms of estheticism and the cult of experience in the works of Joyce, 
Proust, Wallace Stevens, and the Beat Generation. 
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REVIEWS 


THOMAS J. WISE: CENTENARY STUDIES. Ed, William B. Todd, Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1959. $3.00; also pub. as THE SUPPLEMENT: THOMAS J. WISE: CENTENARY 
STUDIES, Ed. William B, Todd. TEXAS QUARTERLY, I1 (Winter 1959), following p. 
195, with separate pagination, $1.00. 


Thomas J. Wise and his forgeries have fascinated scholars and bibliographers since 
John Carter and Graham Pollard gave their expose of his nefarious activities in 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF CERTAIN NINETEENTH CENTURY PAMPHLETS in 1934, A 
hundred years after his birth, the University of Texas, chief repository of 
Wiseiana, celebrated the centenary of Wise's birth with appropriate ceremonies 

on April Fool's day and a volume containing essays by John Carter, Graham Pollard 
and William B, Todd, and a handful of documents by Wise himself. The contents 

of this collection vary in quality and interest, for the essays are really a 
series of footnotes and addenda to the original ENQUIRY, and the electrifying 
thrill of revelation which caused the contents of that volume to reach the head- 
lines of British newspapers is not repeated, These addenda merely reinforce what 
is now common knowledge about ‘ise. 


John Carter introduces the centenary studies with an informal, brief survey of 
Wise's activities and Wise scholarship in ''Thomas J. Wise in Perspective.'' In 
this essay, an unrevised address, Carter becomes somewhat precious, referring to 
himself and Pollard as ''the enquirers'' and to other scholars as 'Wiseians,'' almost 
as if they constituted a club like the Baker Street Irregulars or the Droodians, 
Though devoting a footnote to explaining a poor pun, he fails to give a precise 
reference to the latest discoveries concerning Wise's theft of leaves from Pre- 


restoration plays. 


William B. Todd and Graham Pollard edit and comment on letters written by Wise, 
which show his techniques of disposing of his wares and of hiding his trail. In 
''The Case of THE DEVIL'S DUE'' Pollard examines and condemns another Wise forgery, 
and in the process clears Edmund Gosse of any complicity in the production of 
forged pamphlets. And Todd demonstrates neatly once again in an analysis of Wise's 
"Introduction to the BROWNING LIBRARY,'' how Wise's letters and printed statements 
contradict themselves. 


The most important contributions to the collection are Todd's ''A Handlist of 
Thomas J. Wise'' and Pollard's ''The Scope for Further Typographical Analysis." 

The handlist of Wise publications is the most thorough record to date of Wise's 
artistry, and the chronological tables that follow indicate the dates when he was 
at the height of his achievement. 


Pollard points out that it is not hard for a compositor to copy a page arrangement 
so carefully that an ordinary bibliographical description (t-p and collation) 
cannot be used to distinguish between a spurious and an authentic book. Wise 
attempted a few of these "'binary'' editions, but had to abandon them when one or 
two were detected early in his career. Pollard also demonstrates that an exam- 
ination of a printer's layout and display type is not enough to prove he did or 
did not print a piece of work: "It is the careful and tedious examination of 
text types, and the state of a printer's founts rather than their design, which 
alone can lead to any certainty," 
Es 3. L. 

1 D. F. Foxon, THOMAS J, WISE AND THE PRE-RESTORATION DRAMA: A STUDY IN 
THEFT AND SOPHISTICATION, London, The Bibliographical Society [Supplement to the 
Bibliographical Society's Publications: No. 19], 1959. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Listing here does not preclude the publication of a review in a future issue of 
EFT. 


Ade, George. FABLES IN SLANG AND MORE FABLES IN SLANG. Intro by E. F. Bleiler. 
NY: Dover, 1960. Paper, T 535. $1.00. 


[Acquinas, St. Thomas]. THE POCKET ACQUINAS. Ed and intro by Vernon J. Bourke. 
NY: Washington Square P, 1960. Paper, !! 575. $0.60. 


Butler, Sister Mary Marguerite. HROTSVITHA: THE THEATRICALITY OF HER PLAYS, NY: 
Philosphical Library, 1960. $6.00. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. THE CANTERBURY TALES: A NEW MODERN ENGLISH PROSE TRANSLATION, 
Trans by R. M. Lumiansky. Pref by Mark Van Doren. NY: Washington Square P, 
1960, Paper, W567. $0.60. 


Conrad, Joseph. HEART OF DARKNESS: BACKGROUNDS AND CRITICISMS. Ed by Leonard F, 
Dean. Englewood Cliffs, NY: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Paper $1.95. 


Cook, Albert. THE MEANING OF FICTION, Detroit: Wayne State U P, 1960. $5.00. 


Cooper, James Fenimore, THE PATHFINDER, Intro by James Grossman. NY: Washing- 
ton Square P, 1960. Paper, W 560. $0.60. 


Dickens, Charles. THE PICKWICK PAPERS, Intro by Joseph Mersand. NY: Washington 
Square P, 1960. Paper, W 1002. $0.90. 


Dickson, Robert C., and Morton N. Cohen. A BRIEF GUIDE TO BETTER WRITING. NY: 
Oceana Publications, 1960. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


Fleming, Garry. THE FACE OF THE CITY: A DOUBLE PORTRAIT IN POETRY AND PROSE. 
NY: Philosophical Library, 1960, $3.75. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. TWICE-TOLD TALES AND OTHER SHORT STORIES, Intro by 
Quentin Anderson. NY: Washington Square P, 1960, Paper, W 580. $0.50. 


Jaffee, Adrian H., and Virgil Scott, eds, STUDIES IN THE SHORT STORY. Rvd. ed, 
NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960. Paper. $3.25. 


Jenkins, Elizabeth, ELIZABETH THE GREAT. NY: Permabooks, 1960, Paper, M 5026, 
$0.50. 


Khvylovy, Mykola, STORIES FROM THE UKRAINE, Trans and intro by George S. N. 
Luckyj. NY: Philosphical Library, 1960. $3.50. 


Kierkegaard, Soren. THE DIARY OF SOREN KIERKEGAARD, Trans by Gerda M. Andersen. 
Ed by Peter P. Rohde. NY: Philosophical Library, 1960. $4.75. 


Kogan, Bernard R,, ed, DARWIN AND HIS CRITICS: THE DARWINIAN REVOLUTION, San 
Francisco: Wadsworth, 1960. Paper, $1.95. 
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Korg, Jacob, ed. LONDON IN DICKENS' DAY. Englewood Cliffs, NY: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. Paper. $1.95. 


Moore, George. CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. Intro by Robert M, Coates. NY: 
Putnam's Sons, 1959. Paper. Capricorn Books, 20. $1.25. 


eoeceeeeee ESTHER WATERS, Intro Bergen Evans. Greenwich, Conn: Fawcett Publi- 
cations, 1960, Paper. Premier World Classics, D 95. $0.50. 


Murry, J. Middleton, SELECTED CRITICISM: . 1916-1957. Intro by Richard Rees. 
Lond & NY: Oxford U P, 1960. $7.00. 


Reade, Charles. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, Intro by Morris Gall. NY: Washing- 
ton Square P, 1960. Paper, W 1003. $0.90. 


Rein, David M. EDGAR A. POE: THE INNER PATTERN. NY: Philosophical Library, 1960, 
$3.75. 


FROM SHYLOCK TO SVENGALI: JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH FICTION. 


Rosenberg, Edgar. 
$6.50. 


Stanford, Cal: Stanford U P, 1960. 


Sale, Roger, ed. DISCUSSIONS OF THE NOVEL. Boston: D.C. Heath, 1960. Paper. 
$1.40. 


Shakespeare, illiam, THE LIFE OF KING HENRY THE FIFTH. Ed by Louis 8. Wright 
and Virginia A, LaMar. NY: Washington Square P, 1960. Paper, W II), 


$0.45, 


eeeceesees THE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD THE THIRD, Ed by Louis B. Wright and Virginia 
A. LaMar. NY: Washington Square P, 1960. Paper, W120, $0.45. 


coccaccoee TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU WILL. Ed by Louis B, Wright and Virginia 
A. LaMar. NY: Washington Square P, 1960. Paper, W124, $0.45, 


Shefter, Harry. SHEFTER'S GUIDE TO BETTER COMPOSITION, NY: Washington Square P, 
1960, Paper, W570. $0.60. 


Shumaker, Wayne. LITERATURE AND THE IRRATIONAL: A STUDY IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUNDS, Englewood Cliffs, NY: Prentice-Hall, 1960, $4.90. 


Wells, H.G. THE HISTORY OF MR, POLLY, Ed by Gordon N, Ray. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960. Paper. Riverside Editions, B 52. $1.25. 
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